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upon the covenant and upon the advisability of its adoption by the 
United States. Not the least valuable part is the editor's introductory 
chapter, in which he shows the inevitability of the war under existing 
international conditions, and analyzes the more important provisions of 
the covenant. The political history of twenty-five centuries is brilli- 
antly condensed into thirty-two pages, with attempts at international 
organization as a g^uiding thread. There is, however, no adequate 
sketch of the background of economic history to make more intelligible 
the economic problems which are ably discussed in other chapters. 
Notably skillful use has been made, in the chapter on essentials of a 
league of peace, of the history of failures of nineteenth-century attempts 
at international organization and control. The account of the history, 
implications, and possibilities of the Monroe Doctrine is a model of 
condensed statement, and the difficult problem of freedom of the seas is 
ably handled. The possibilities as well as the difficulties of international 
control as a solution of vexed problems are shown by men who had 
intimate knowledge of the war-time experiments along those lines. Al- 
together the book should be found invaluable as a clear, untechnical 
discussion of the problems and possibilities, for America, of a league of 
nations. 

Louise Fargo Brown. 

The Stonor Letters and Papers, 1290-1483. Edited from the Orig- 
inal Documents in the Public Record Office by Charles Leth- 
BRiDGE KiNGSFORD, M.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. [Camden 
Third Series, vols. XXIX., XXX.] (London: Royal Historical 
Society. 1919. Pp. Ivi, 165; 224.) 

The publication of this hitherto unknown collection of letters and 
papers is a notable historical and literary event. The only closely simi- 
lar collection in print is that known as the Paston Letters, which were 
published first in 1787 but were not completely known until Gairdner's 
authoritative edition appeared between 1872 and 1875. Now after 
nearly half a century we have Mr. Kingsford editing The Stonor Letters 
and Papers, 12^0-1483, as a companion collection. The Royal Historical 
Society is to be congratulated on this publication and on the selection 
of an editor. Although these two volumes contain only 333 documents, 
about one-third of the number in the Paston Letters, Mr. Kingsford is 
undoubtedly right in his statement (introd., p. xxxviii) : " The Stonor 
Letters are next to the Paston Letters by far the most considerable col- 
lection of private correspondence of the fifteenth century which has yet 
come to light." 

The first documents in the collection, belonging to the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II., show us the Stonor family established as 
landowners at or near the village of Stonor in Oxfordshire, bordering 
on Bucks. The first really prominent and important member of the 
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family seems to have been Sir John de Stonor (ca. 1285-1354) who 
was chief justice of the common pleas for some twenty-five years during 
the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III. Several interesting letters 
in Norman-French and Latin from exalted personages show him to have 
been of considerable importance in law and in diplomacy. He seems to 
have carefully avoided extreme partizanship and was successively in 
favor with Edward II. and the Despensers, Queen Isabella and Morti- 
mer, and Edward III. Also he appears to have been a shrewd business 
man, accumulating estates in various counties by royal grants, inherit- 
ance, two marriages, and other means. At his death, in 1354, the family 
were well provided with houses and lands in the south of England and 
had an established position as wealthy country gentry. The eldest of 
the chief justice's six sons, John de Stonor the second, died in 1364, and 
his young son, Edmund de Stonor, became the ward of Isabella, countess 
of Bedford, daughter of Edward HI. This member of the Stonor 
family served later as sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berks, as county repre- 
sentative in Parliament, and as a member of various royal commissions. 
Over thirty of the documents and letters in the collection belong to his 
time (nos. 6-40). Most of these relate to his duties as sheriff, but 
among them is an interesting description of a fourteenth-century school 
(no. 30), a begging letter from an Oxford scholar (no. 31), and an 
account of household expenses (no. 19). 

The second important group of Stonor correspondence has to do with 
the grandson of Edmund de Stonor, the first Thomas de Stonor, who 
flourished under Henry V. and Henry VI. There are fifteen important 
documents and letters dated between 141 7 and 143 1. Thomas de Stonor 
was a friend of the Chaucer family, and his career was that of a well- 
to-do country gentleman. He sat in six parliaments and twice served as 
sheriff. Also he appears to have acted as a royal commissioner and as 
a justice. For the first time the private letters are in English instead 
of Norman-French, though the documents are in Latin. There are re- 
ceivers' and bailiffs' accounts, leases and indentures, accounts of funeral 
expenses, inventories, letters in regard to disputes over lands, Thomas 
de Stonor's interesting will, household accounts of his wife, and an 
agreement for the maintenance and education of his daughter Isabel. 
These documents throw valuable light on the social and economic life 
of the early fifteenth century. 

The third portion of the Stonor Letters consists of eighty-seven docu- 
ments, mostly private letters, having to do with Thomas Stonor the 
second (1424-1474), who flourished under Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
and was apparently persona grata with both Lancastrians and Yorkists. 
His wife, Joan of Normandy, appears to have been a natural daughter 
of William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, but Thomas Stonor stood well 
with the Nevilles and later with Edward IV., who commissioned him 
as sheriff of Oxfordshire and Bucks, and it seems evident that he was 
careful not to throw in his lot decidedly with any faction. The limits 
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of this review will not allow any detailed analysis of his correspondence, 
but it is rich in social, economic, and political materials for the period 
of the Wars of the Roses and is ably reviewed by Mr. Kingsford in his 
introduction. The letters and documents reveal the family life and the 
business and political interests of a prosperous landowner and country 
gentleman better than any similar material yet published. 

The last group of documents in the collection relates to the life and 
affairs of the most interesting member of the family, Sir William Stonor 
(1449-1494), between the time of his father's death in 1474 and his own 
attainder under Richard III. in 1483. There are nearly two hundred 
letters and documents in this group, which constitutes the most im- 
portant part of the two volumes. Sir William Stonor appears as an 
ambitious landowner interested in the wool business, and dabbling, not 
without serious disaster, in the troubled waters of Yorkist politics. He 
succeeded in marrying the wealthy widow of a London wool merchant 
and engaged in the wooJ-trade himself. At the death of his first wife 
he married a west-country heiress and after her death secured the hand 
of the Lady Anne Neville, who brought large estates as her dowry. 
Into his worries over lands and business it is impossible to enter, but his 
correspondence furnishes a wealth of information of social, economic, 
and political value for the later reign of Edward IV. and the early years 
of Richard III. In an unfortunate moment Sir William broke the tradi- 
tional policy of his family and sided with the Duke of Buckingham in 
his abortive rebellion in 1483. He was attainted and had to flee to Brit- 
tany, while his estates were forfeited. Probably at this time the muni- 
ments of the family were confiscated and deposited in the record-room 
of the Tower of London as part of the chancery records. Here they 
seem to have remained, although Sir William recovered his lands under 
Henry VII. and lived in high favor at court until his death in 1494. 

Taken as a whole this remarkable collection must be regarded as an 
invaluable addition to the source-material for later medieval English 
history along social and economic lines. The public and domestic life 
of four generations of country gentlemen is illustrated in detail, with 
sidelights on national politics. The material on the office of sheriff is 
worthy of special mention, as is also that relating to fifteenth-century 
lawsuits. There are interesting references to the university at Oxford, 
and one letter is a contribution to the history of English medicine. In 
addition to the introduction, the editor has contributed a map of the 
Stonor country, a genealogical table of the family, an appendix of addi- 
tional documents, a glossary, and indexes of names and places. The 
two volumes are, in fact, models of competent editorship. 

N. M. Trenholme. 



